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had local price conventions, but by this time Germany had already
organized national cartels and central selling agencies, and in the
U.S.A. they had informal but successful price-fixing.
At the beginning of the period the individualism of our producers
was, on the whole, successful, but as last century progressed the
load of individualistic tradition exerted a retarding influence on
development. The difficulties of associating the multiplicity of firms
were immense but, on the other hand, incompatibility to concerted
action did not prevent them from combining in certain home
markets in order to fight more fiercely in others. There was no
effective desire for association and collective action until immediately
before the war, when it was evident that in some products (chiefly
semi-finished steel) some Continental countries were continuously
underselling us, both in the home and export markets. After the
war there was a more insistent demand for internal regulation and
control of the industry, due to the contraction of markets, the
erection of trade barriers By economic nationalism, the diffi-
culties caused to producers by continuously falling prices, and a
deflationary monetary policy.
The transitoriness of associations was largely due to Britain's
open markets permitting price domination by the export prices of
highly organized industries abroad. What was the use of associations,
it was asked, when not even the home market was assured?
Apart from the question of the disintegrating effect of the dis-
criminatory monopolistic prices of some Continental industries,
British producers were not so well laid out to manufacture certain
steel products; there was intense opposition between pure and
mixed works, and the industry could get no breathing space in
which to reorganize. Such effective associations as existed were only
in highly finished branches.
The aim of associations is to secure better and steadier prices. As
regards the steadying of prices, however, there were, on the whole,
less violent fluctuations in Britain than abroad before the European
War. Nor must it be assumed that the existence of associations is
any proof of increased efficiency and economy. On the contrary,
associations of producers may be mere restrictive rings and cartd-
lization a device to keep up the price of the product to that which
will pay the least efficient firm.
The chief advantages of association are to procure a single voice
fully representative of the industry and to look after its interests as a
whole by co-operative selling and, perhaps, buying, in transport